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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Words are inadequate to the expression of this 
internal sense felt in the soul under Divine influ- 
ence. It cannot be ideally conveyed to the un- 
derstanding of the inexperienced ; for it is not an 
image, but a sensation, impossible to be conceived 
but by its ownimpression. So true is that saying of 
the apostle, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him ; 
but God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit.” 
(1 Cor. ii. 9, 10.) It was upon this consideration 
that I said, Divine light is the subject of inward 
sensation, “and is not to be communicated from 
one to another by reasoning, or verbal description.” 
For should any person give the most clear and 
lively description possible of the light of the sun, to 
a man blind from his birth, it would only be com- 
municating an ideal notion of the light, but not the 
light itself. It might be called a subjective reve- 
lation concerning the light to him, but not an ob- 
jective one of the light itself. This no man can 
have but by his own immediate sensation. 

Divine revelation is a disclosure of something to 
the rational mind by the Holy Ghost, not in the 
mind’s own power to discover. This the Holy Spi- 
rit doth, either by unveiling of itself by its influence 
in some degree to the soul, and giving it an internal 
sense of its presence ; or by favouring it with the 
vision of other objects, real or representative, 
through the communication of Divine light and 
power; or by giving the soul a clear sense of its 
own state and condition. All this being a disco- 
very of objects, is called objective revelation. 

Subjective revelation is a disclosure of subjects, 
or things relative, through the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit ; by which the mind is opened into the 
knowledge of the Divine will concerning persons 
or things, led into the true sense of Scriptures, or 
into a deeper understanding of doctrines than it 
could ever reach without Divine illumination. Of 
this kind was the original revelation of the Scrip- 
ures to those who penned them. 

_ All this, both objective and subjective, is truly 
internal immediate revelation. What is now mo- 
dishly treated as the only revelation still existing, 
and to exist, is rather the fruit of revelation than 
the thing itself; a Scriptural record of things re- 
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vealed, for they certainly were so to those to whom 
they were immediately disclosed ; but the different 
senses put upon the many disputed parts of them, 
for many generations past, demonstrate those parts 
are not truly a revelation to those who mistake 
them; nor can they ever become such to them, 
till they know the holy Author to be their inter- 
preter. For, “ No prophecy of Scripture is of any 
private interpretation. For the prophecy came not 
in old time,” or rather, at any time, “by the will 
of man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” (2 Pet. i. 20, 21.) 

I believe that idolaters, and those guilty of im- 
moralities, have all at times felt the reproving wit- 
ness of God in their consciences, which gives them 
a convicting knowledge of him; and if they con- 
tinue to rebel against this light, they become so 
darkened towards it, that “ they know not the ways 
thereof, nor abide in the paths thereof.” (Job xxiv. 
13.) Not liking to retain God in their knowledge, 
after long forbearance, he gives them over to a re- 
probate mind. (Rom. i. 28.) Our principle teaches, 
that the grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared to all men, first as a convicter, or con- 
vincer of sin. Thus it stands at the door of man’s 
heart and knocks for entrance; and if the heart 
opens to it, and abides in the ability it furnishes, 
sincerely desiring, and seeking to obey its motions, 
it will, by due degrees, increase that ability therein, 
till it prove itself the power of God unto salvation 
to it. Then, and not till then, the mind is sensible 
of the saving knowledge of this Divine principle ; 
yet, before this, whilst the soul knew nothing more 
of it than merely its convictions, it could not be 
said to be totally ignorant of an internal immediate 
sense of that grace which is saving, both in its na- 
ture and intention, though it was not endued with 
the saving knowledge of it. 

We have all along uniformly acknowledged, the 
gospel came in word as well as in power; but not 
in word only, but also in power, even in the power 
of the Holy Ghost. (1 Thess. i. 5.) And we are 
sensible that this Divine power, from whence the 
words sprang, is the very essence of the gospel, 
and the words but the outward expression, or ex- 
terior declaration by which it is preached and re- 
commended. To this essential internal grace, 
power and Spirit of God, the apostles called and 
pressed their hearers, as well as to the belief of the 
outward advent and process of the Messiah then 
past. They taught them, that “Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many, and unto them 
that look for him shall he appear the second time, 
without sin unto salvation.” (Heb. ix. 28.) This 
second appearance of Christ, we do not understand 
to intend his coming to judgment at the great day 
of general decision; for then he will come to deter- 
mine the final state both of the righteous and un- 
righteous; not to salvation only, but to condemna- 


tion also. But this second meg is in order}; 


to the salvation of those who look for him to that 
end, Accordingly, the apostle thus prays for the 
believers; “The Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God, and into the patient waiting for 
Christ ;” (2 Thess. iii. 5,) and he describes the 
Corinthians as “ waiting for the coming,” or renew- 
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ed appearance, “of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. 
i. 7.) 

Notwithstanding our Saviour empowers and em- 
ploys his messengers to declare his will, and to call 
people to the work of repentance and regeneration ; 
yet he constitutes them not as deputies to do the 
work for him. It is not the words they deliver, 
nor any application man, by his own powers, can 
make of them, which can perform this great busi- 
ness, “ Lord,” saith the prophet, “thou wilt or- 
dain peace for us; for thou also hast wrought all 
our works in us.” (Isa. xxvi. 12.) The Spirit of 
the High and Holy One is the true efficient of all 
the real good that is done, all the virtue that is 
wrought, either in the church in general, or any of 
its members. It is the Spirit that () giveth under- 
standing, and unveils the knowledge of the things 
of God; (d) quickeneth and maketh alive, (¢) mor- 
tifies, (d) circumcises, (e) baptizes, (f) sanctifies, 

g) regenerates, (/) sets free, (¢) strengthens, and 
enables to obedience. In the Spirit is (£) the true 
light, (2) the life, (7) the love, (7) the waiting, (0) the 


(a) “I said, daye should speak, and multitude of years 
shonld teach wisdom. But there is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing.” Job xxxii.7,8. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him. But 
God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit; for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him? Even so, the things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” 1 Cor. ii. 
9, 10, 11. 

' (4) “Itis the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” John vi. 63. “ The letter killeth, but the Spi- 
rit giveth life.” 2 Cor. iii. 6. “If the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead, dwell in you, he that 
raised up Christ from the dead, shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies, by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” Rom. 
viii. 11. 

(c) “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.” Rom. viii. 13. 

(d) “Circumcision is that of the heart in the spirit, 
and not in the letter.” Rom. ii. 29. 

(e) “By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body.” 
1 Cor. xii. 13. 

(f) “ But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

(g) “Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which 
is born of the flesh, is flesh ; and that which is born of 
the Spirit, is spirit.” John iii. 5, 6. 

(hk) “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath: 
made me free from the law of sin and death.” Rom. viii. 2 

(i) “ That he would grant you, according to the riches 
of his glory, to be strengthened with might, by his Spirit, 
in the inner man.” Eph. iii. 16. 

(k) “la him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.”— That was the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” John i. 4,9. “God 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” 2 Cor. 
iv. 6 


(2) “The Spirit giveth life.” 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
(m) “ Who also declared unto us your love in the Spi- 
rit.” Col. i. 8. 

(n) “ We through the Spirit wait for the hope of right- 
eousnes:, by faith.” Gal. v. 5. 

(o) “If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the 
Spirit.” Gal. v. 25. 





walking, (p) the fellowship and communion of the 
gospel; in the spirit (g) is true prayer made, 
(7) access to the throne of grace opened, and ac-| 
ceptable worship performed. The Spirit is (s) the) 
covering of God’s people, (¢) their guide, («) their 
leader, (w) their comforter, (x) their seal, the infelt 
earnest of an everlasting inheritance to them ; and, | 
in sum, the all-effective power and virtue of the 
gospel ministration; all which the Scriptures here | 


cited undeniably evidence. 


In all these respects the Holy Spirit operated in| 
For the | 
continuation of the same spiritual operations it is 
that we plead, and not that of miraculous gifts; 
which were always extraordinary, and afforded but 
to few in comparison of the whole number of the 


common amongst the primitive believers. 


primitives. 
(To be continued.) 
———.+—__— 
From The Leisure Hour. 
The Overland Route to India. 


(Continued from page 27.) 


FROM ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO. 


Arrived at Alexandria, all are eager to land. 
An unexpected difficulty, however, unhappily ap- 
A box from Malta, insufficiently packed, 
bursts on the deck of our steamer ; the cholera pre- 
vailing in that island, all intercourse is forbidden ; 
the contents of this said box connect us with the 
proscribed island; we are declared contaminated, 


pears. 


and refused pratique. The yellow flag is hoisted ; 


who can conjecture how long we shall be detained ? | 
We knew it was a farce, and tried to take it as 
An 
Ezyptian gentleman, who was one of our passen- 
gers, had in charge some splendid horses for the 
He intimated to the authorities that these | 


coolly as possible. All was soon set right. 


pasha. 


horses would suffer if kept longer on board, and 
that he would not be responsible for the conse- 


quences! This was enough. 
were declared pure and free. 


With heavy luggage, passengers have no trouble 


or concern ; all is sent on to mect us at Suez; no- 
thing is allowed with us save only the scanty sup- 
ply necessary for personal use during our rapid 
transit through Egypt. 


numerous and annoying. 


town. 


(p) “If any fellowship of the Spirit.” Phil. ii. 1. 
“Have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” 1 Cor. 
xii. 13. 


(q) “The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us,” &c. Rom. viii. 


26. “ Praying always with all prayer and supplication 
ying J pray pp 


in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all persever- 
“Praying in the Holy Ghost.” 


ance.” Eph. vi. 18. 
Jude 20. 


r) “ Through him we both have access by one Spirit 
g y I 


unto the Father.” Eph. ii. 18. 


(s) “Wo to the rebellious children—that cover with a 


covering, but not of my Spirit.” Isa. xxx. 1. 


(t) “ When he the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide 


you into all truth.” John xvi. 13. 


(u) “If ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the 
“ As many as are led by the Spirit of 


law.” Gal. v. 18. 
God, they are the sons of God.” Rom. viii. 14. 


(w) “I will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- 
other comforter, that he may abide with you forever; 


even the Spirit of truth.” John xiv. 16, 17. 


(z) **God who hath also sealed us, and given the ear- 
“Tn 
whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with 
“ Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the 


nest of the Spirit in our hearts.” 2 Cor. i. 22. 
that Holy Spirit of promise.” Eph. i. 13. 


day of redemption.” Ibid. iv. 30. 


In half an hour we 


We land amid confusion 
indescribable—dogs, donkeys, dragomans, equally 
The proffered help per- 
tinaciously pressed upon you preponderates sadly 
on the side of hindrance. Manfully we fought our 
way through the mongrel crowd, and made for the | 
Streets narrow and irregular, houses mean | 
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and miserable, here and there some lattice-work 
or a Saracenic arch, arrest the attention; but din- 
giness, dirt, and desolation, prevail. There is a 
change for the better, as you leave the Turkish 
quarter and approach that of the Franks. You 
enter a noble square where the flags of the different 
consulates are seen fluttering in the breeze Here 
are the principal hotels. In the Hotel de l'Europe 
I was glad to flee the insupportable tumult of which 
our arrival had been the innocent cause. Look 
from the window !—what a scene! Merchants of 
every colour, country, and kind; Copts, Greeks, 
Jews, Turks, Arabs, Negroes, Armenians, Maltese, 
with caps, pipes, canes, shawls, scarfs, fans, toys, 
jantiquities xewly manufactured, are all pressing 
bargains on the unfortunate new-comers with over- 
jwhelming pertinacity. ‘There are the Egyptian 
boys in crowds, with their far-famed Alexandrian 
donkeys; the sable colour, grinning white teeth, 
roguish bright eyes, clattering clamorous tongues, 
and never ceasing antics of these striplings, pro- 
claim each of them Topsy’s veritable brother. ‘I'he 
vociferous uproar without is felt so overpowering 
within, that every now and then an official from 
the hotel rushes forth with his corbash of bull-hide, 
and puts to flight his tormentors and yours. Then 
we have a climax of confusion; then a momentary 
lull; and again the nuisance becomes just as bad 
as ever. 

Soon our party were scampering hither and thi- 
‘ther to see the sights. As the sun was intensely 
‘hot, 1 remained for a time quict at the hotel, mus- 
ing on the fortunes of this once celebrated city. 
The shades of the departed who had lived and 
flourished here seemed to hover around me. Here 
Euclid wrote his “ Elements,” and taught Ptolemy 
his theory and problems. Here Apollonius wrote 
on Conic Sections, and first endeavoured to explain 
by cycles and epicycles the apparent retrograde 
motion of the planets. Here Eratosthenes, a se- 
cond Plato, with splendid instruments in the Alex- 
andrian library, accurately determined the extent 
and circumference of the earth long before the 
Christian era. Here lived several of the seven 
Greek poets, who, from their number and brilliancy, 
| were called the Pleiades. The Apocrypha was writ- 
ten by Alexandrian Jews. ‘To the synagogue in 
this place belonged some of those who disputed with 
the proto-martyr, and “gnashed on him with their 
teeth.” Here the eloquent Apollos, Paul’s com- 
panion and friend, was born. Here flourished 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen the martyr, 
and Athanasius, the author of the celebrated creed, 
and Cyril, the patriarch, who died a. p. 444. Here, 
probably, Thecla, the noble Egyptian lady, wrote 
the Codex Alexandrinus, as the schedule annexed 
to it in the British Museum states, a. p. 328, I 
thought of Cleopatra and Casar, Mark Antony 
and Pompey, Nelson and Napoleon: strangely did 
the ancient and the modern mingle in my waking 
dream. 

When refreshed by rest and solitary musing, I 
set out to visit the “lions” of the place, so often 
described. On my return it was time to start for 
the Mahmoudieh Canal, my journey having been 
made before the opening of the railroad. Camels, 
carts, donkeys, and omnibuses were now in great 
requisition ; whips cracking, dogs barking, men 
shouting, and Topsy-looking boys more teasing 
than ever, as now their time with us was short. 
There is nothing like patience and perseverance. 
In due time we were all on board. A small steamer 
took our boat in tow, and we set off for the Nile. 
We passed rather pretty villas and gardens, be- 
longing to native and European gentlemen residing 
at Alexandria. To see family groups enjoying 
social intercourse in their trim verandahs, in the 


| 








cool of the evening, in that land of dreary desola- 
tion, was not a little refreshing. One lady I ob- 
served with belts and gun accompanying two sports- 
men, apparently as interested and, no doubt, quite 
as good a shot as either of her companions. It 
was a lovely evening; the air most balmy and ex- 
hilarating. Yet nothing could be more uninterest- 
ing than the banks of this canal as we crept slowly 
along. Here and there might be seen a solitary 
wanderer, a miserable hut, or a monotonous line 
of clumsy telegraphs; while on all sides a dreary 
sandy plain stretched as far as the eye could reach. 
The canal is aboutsixty miles long, ninety feet broad, 
and eighteen feet deep. It is said 250,000 work- 
men were employed in its excavation. No imple- 
ments were furnished to the poor slaves who dug 
it, and a very scanty supply of food ; hence 20,000 
perished during its construction, by accident, star- 
vation, or the plague. It affords a melancholy 
example of what has been termed “a barbarian 
struggling into civilization.” Mehemet Ali com- 
menced it in 1819, and it was opened on the 24th 
of January, 1820. Now it is a thing of the past, 
in so far as the Overland Route is concerned, for 
the iron-horse of modern civilization hurries the 
passengers from Alexandria to Cairo. 

As the night drew her sombre curtains around 
us, several ventured below to sleep in our confined 
cabin as they best could. I was too much afraid 
of the plagues of Egypt to be so bold, but wrapped 
myself up and dozed on deck. About midnight 
we reached Atfeh, and exchanged our canal-boat 
for a smart little steamer belonging to the pasha. 
Here we met with considerable delay, and not a 
little amusement. The efforts of our Egyptian 
boatmen and their coadjutors were much more noisy 
than effective. Their grotesque appearance and 
abortive efforts, with the glare of torches amidst 
our Egyptian darkness, seemed greatly to interest 
some of our young cadets. Heartily did they join 
in the uproar. Some were barking like the dogs 
around ; some were crowing like cocks; and soon 
all the cocks on shore, far and near, thinking it was 
early dawn, set up a general chorus ; but long be- 
fore day-break we were steaming away with great 
rapidity on the far-famed Nile. Most of the pas- 
sengers were eager to secure a place below to rest 
their weary frames. I had been warned of the 
abominations of the Nile-boat and, dreading the 
minor plagues that still abound there, I persisted 
in keeping the deck. J still think I acted with 
commendable caution on this occasion. In the 
morning I asked a shrewd intelligent friend, when 
he came on deck, how he had fared below during 
his slumbers? “ Well,” said he, “it is something 
like what they say in the returns after a battle—I 
have been wounded severely, but not mortally.” 

Earnestly did I long for the dawn, that I might 
gaze on the novel scene around me. In due time 
I beheld as gorgeous a sun-rise as could well be 
imagined. Slight, gentle streaks of glimmering 
light in the east first arrested my eye. These, al- 
most imperceptibly, became broader and brighter, 
intimating the approach of the great luminary. 
Magnificent clouds, now tipped and tinged with 
purple and gold, then changing into something like 
chariots and horses of fire, seemed as the advance- 
guard of the ruler of day. At length, a small 
bright cloud, at the very horizon, first sparkling 
like a diamond, then increasing till it blazed like a 
diadem of brilliants, announced the monarch nigh. 
Now he burst forth in his glory, “full-orbed with 
all his various rays complete.” One could scarcely 
wonder that the Parsees regarded such an object 
with religious veneration. 

All day we were making good progress. The 
Nile, a noble river, was overflowing the country. 
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The Mussulmen say that the water of the Nile is| till our advent roused him, was in no hurry to grant] learns from the sign-board ; but, under that inde- 


so delicious that if Mahomet had tasted it, he would 
have prayed for a terrestrial immortality to enjoy 
it for ever. As we sailed along, it was thick and 
discoloured with slimy mud, laden, no doubt, with 
fertility to this barren land, but not over-inviting 
to those anxious to taste its “sweet waters.” The 
voyage from Atfeh to Cairo generally takes about 
twenty-four hours. In these small steamers no 
comfortable accommodation is provided for passen- 
gers. It was amusing enough to see us all per- 
forming our ablutions, and arranging our toilet as 


we best could, under the shadow of a paddle-box, | 


or any other equally convenient position which the 
deck of our tiny craft could afford. * * * 
Still we fared not amiss, and none complained. 
We had only to look at the wretched hovels and 
wretched people, wherever we passed, to feel thank- 
ful we were so rapidly hasting through this dreary 
land. Mud walls, with puny towers of the same 
poor material, to protect them from the Bedouin; 
huts, compared with which an Irish cabin is a pa- 
lace; a few date trees; curious dove-cots ; miser- 
able mosques with paltry minarets; all seemed 
desolation. The appearance of Egypt, however, 
differs much at different seasons of the year. It 
has been said the valley of the Nile is covered with 
a carpet which, according to the season of the year, 
is either “a silver wave, a verdant emerald, or a 
golden harvest.” 

We passed many places interesting through as- 
sociation with the past, though in themselves scarce- 
ly worthy of notice. Fouah, where the tarboosh, 
or red caps, which rich and poor are compelled to 
wear in Egypt, are made, was once taken by the 
Crusaders, who penetrated thus far into Egypt. 
Sais, once a royal town, leads the mind back to a 
period previous to the Persian invasion under Cam- 
byses. The advance of the British and Ottoman 
armies in 1801, from Alexandria to Cairo, was 
along those shores. The sufferings and successes 
of that expedition are well-nigh forgotten. Near 
the place where the Rosetta and Damietta branches 
of the Nile meet, we passed Rameses, whence the 
Israelites took their departure for Succoth and 
Etham on their way to the Red Sea. We passed 
the unfinished works for the barrage of the Nile. 
The object of this stupendous undertaking is to re- 
tain the water of the river, and use it for irrigation, 
after the yearly inundation subsides. Whether it 
will ever be completed seems doubtful. Here we 
got our first view of the pyramids. They were at 
an immense distance, but their outline was clearly 
defined. One looks at these stupendous monuments 
of by-gone centuries with bated breath and awe, 


as you do when, for the first time, your eye rests | 


on the Alps. A small party at the bow of our 
steamer, gazing on the pyramids from afar, were 


led into an animated discussion respecting the se-| 


ven wonders of the world in olden times. What 
were they? Where are they? What deserves 
that appellation in our wondrous days? Night 
closed upon us. The scene became more and more 


exciting. We passed the pasha’s palace at Shoo- 
bra. At length, to our great joy, we landed at 


Boulac, the port of Cairo, We had two miles to 
travel by land to the city ; but what confusion ere 
we could start! Donkey-boys, and Arab porters, 
and torch-bearers, and hotel-keepers, and van- 
drivers, camels, horses, dogs—-what a Babel! We 
rushed into an omnibus, and ere long set off at a 
gallop, torch-bearers running alongside, the glare 
from their truly original flambeaux enabling us to 
see through the gloom ; high walls, huge cactuses, 
noble trees, and a broad, dusty, winding road lead- 
ing to the capital. Suddenly we drew up at one 


ofthe city gates. Thesentry, probably fast asleep 


‘us admission. But the massy gate at last did open, 
‘and we entered “Great al Cairo,” the city of Sala- 
‘din and of the Arabian Nights. We drove up to 
ithe Great Square, and sought rest and refreshment 
at the British Hotel. 

(To be continued.) 

sinsialiiailincesaes 

Selected. 


“ The blessing of the Lord maketh rich, and he addeth 
no sorrow therewith.”—Prov. x. 22. 


The truth here is two-fold. It means that God’s 
blessing gives material wealth ; and also, that they 
are rich who have that blessing, although they get 
nothing more. 

The silver and the gold are His, and he gives 
them to whomsoever he will. A business may 
prosper at one time, and decay at another, while 
no one is able to detect the cause. It is not by 
accident. He who rules in the highest, reaches 
down to the minutest concerns of this world, and 
‘controls them all. Long ago, a certain people 
‘diligently plied their agricultural labours, and 
learefully watched over their household affairs ; 
jand yet calamity succeeded calamity, and general 
poverty was closing round the commonwealth. They 
‘could not read on earth the causes of their failure, 
but a voice from on high proclaimed it :—“ Ye 
have sown much, but bring in little; ye eat, but 
ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled 
with drink; ye clothe you, but there are none 
warm; and he that earneth wages, earneth them 
to put into a bag with holes. Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, consider your ways.” (Hag. i. 6, 7.) 
They had forgotten God, and He had withheld his 
blessing. There is the religion of the case, and 
the philosophy of it too. Will a poor, short-sighted 
creature prate about the causes of things, to the 
exclusion of God’s displeasure against sin, as if 
there were no causes of things lying beyond our 
view? There are causes of things which we have 
never seen yet. He is a sounder philosopher, as 
well as a better christian who owns that the bless- 
ing of the Lord has something to do with the pros- 
perity of his business. 

But His blessing makes rich—His blessing is 
riches, although the wealth of the world should all 
flee away. ‘“ He addeth no sorrow with it.” This 
would seem to imply, that there are two ways of 
acquiring wealth. Some people grow rich without 
God’s blessing, and some grow rich by it. The 
difference lies in this—with the latter, no sorrow is 
added therewith; but with the other there is. 
When you are permitted to obtain wealth on which 
jyou do not seek, and do not get God’s blessing, 
that wealth becomes a sorrow. ‘There is no more 
|manifest mark of a righteous providence now seen 
|protruding through into time, than the sorrow that 
comes with ill-gotten wealth. It lies like a burn- 
ing spark on the conscience, which will not out all 
the rich man’s days. Sometimes the wealth is 
scattered by means, that the public, with one voice, 
pronounce judgment-like. Sometimes it becomes 
waters of strife, to desolate his family after the win- 
ner has been laid in the dust. There are many 
arrows of judgment in the Almighty’s quiver. Men 
may well tremble, when they find themselves grow- 
ing rich on a trade whose secrets they are obliged 
to hide in their own hearts. To heap up these 
treasures, is to treasure up wrath over their own 
head. 

If you take God into your counsels, and so grow 
rich, there will be no bitterness infused into your 
gains. It is the common practice to constitute 
firms for trade, and exhibit their titles to the pub- 
lie with a single name, “ and company,”—and this 
is all about the business that the passing stranger 








finite and comprehensive addition, who are in- 
cluded? What deeds, and what doers does that 
mercantile formula conceal? Ah! what some do 
in the dark beneath that veil! Now and then the 
world is startled by its accidental rending, and 
the exposure of a nest of night-birds in the light 
of day; but the full disclosure awaits another 
rending and another light. Reverently take the 
All-seeing One into your commercial company and 
counsels. If you cast Him out, there is no saying, 
there is no imagining whom you may take in. 
When these counsels cease to be godly, they are 
“earthly and sensual ;” and a terrible experience 
tells that no effectual barrier lies between these 
and the next step, “devilish.” More especially 
those who have once made a profession of religion, 
if they allow themselves to engage in transactions 
on which they dare not ask God to look—if they 
glide into a business for its gains, which is incon- 
gruous with prayer for a blessing, will probably be 
left to go greater lengths in shame than other men. 

One peculiar excellence of the riches made in a 
company from whose councils God is not banished 
is, that the wealth will not hurt its possessors, 
whether it abide with them or take wings and fly 
away. A human soul is so made that it cannot 
safely have riches next it. If they come into di- 
rect contact, they will clasp it so closely, that if 
they remain, they wither the soul’s life away; and 
if they are violently wrenched off, they tear the 
soul’s life asunder. Whether therefore you keep 
them, or lose them, if you clasp them to your soul, 
with nothing spiritual between, they will become 
its destroyer. The soul of the worldling is either 
choked by wealth possessed, or torn by wealth 
taken away. 

Put on Christ. “ Seek first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all things necessary 
shall be added.” If riches be added, while Christ 
is within, they will not hurt while they remain, nor 
tear asunder when they depart. 

While your “life is hid with Christ in God,” 
you will abide there, whatever amount of the 
world’s possessions may be attached outside; and 
though, in some social concussion, all the world’s 
thick clay should drop off, you will scarcely be 
sensible of a change. Few persons who have 
courted and won the world in their youth, become 
disciples of Jesus in their old age. A christian 
may become rich, but a rich man rarely becomes 
a christian.— William Arnot. 


Epistle, 1652. 

Ob, Friends, keep close to the light in you, and 
do not look forth at words that proceed from a 
vain and light mind, but at the power of words. 
For the words of God that proceed from Him, are 
powerful and mighty in operation, to the throwing 
down of all the strongholds of the man o/ sin. The 
Lord is coming in power, to gather his chosen ones 
to himself, and to judge and condemn the wicked 
one forevermore. He will plague the beast, and 
plague and torment the disobedient, and rebellious, 
and backsliders, very sore. Therefore ye that know 
the voice of the Lord, hearken to it, and see how 
ye stand in his fear, and how ye are brought into 
the obedience of the Truth. ‘Take heed of looking 
forth at man; but keep close to the light in you, 
and see that your minds be kept close to that and 
guided by that; and being guided by that, it will 
keep you clean and pure to receive the teaching of 
the Lord. Haye salt in yourselves, and let your 
words be few and seasoned, that they may be sa- 
voury. Watch over one another 27 dove, and walk 
in wisdom, and sobriety, and gravity, and sincerity, 
in purity and cleanliness. Keep free from deceit, 
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and have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of | 
darkness, but rather reprove them. 
the Lord; walk so as that the world may be con- 
founded and ashamed when they speak evil of you) 
as evil doers. Walking in Aumbleness, lowliness, 
and uprightness before them, will take away all 
just occasion of speaking evil against the Truth. 
Be bold and valiant for the Truth, and press for- 
ward towards the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus, and let no man take 
your crown. 

Dear Friends, watch over one another in love, 
and stir up that which is pure in one another, and 
exhort one another daily. And the Lord keep you 
all in his fear, and in his obedience now and ever- 
more. G. F. 

For “ The Friend.” 
The Indians of North America, 


(Continued from page 36.) 
AGE OF THE MOUNDS. 


Could we determine the age of these works, one 
great object in their consideration would be at-| 
tained, The opening of the great tumulus of 
Grave Creek, in western Virginia, in 1838, revealed | 
the mode which brought structures of earth of this 
capacity within the means of the semi-industrial 
tribes. The cortical layers, counted in the mature 
and heavy forest trees, which covered the summit 
of this structure, denoted the period of its comple- 
tion to have been at, or soon after, the close of the 
twelfth century, (vide Am. Eth. Trans., vol. i.;) 
but there was no proof elicited to contradict the 
impression that it had been commenced centuries 
earlier. It was evident that the lowermost of! 
the two ancient vaults discovered, was of vastly 
the most ancient era. It appeared conclusively, | 
that the structure was the result of comparatively 
trivial sepulchral labours, during an immense pe- | 
riod, one age and tribe having added to another! 
the results of its easily accomplished and slowly 
accumulating toils. It appeared, that a mound- 
like natural hi!lock, had been selected as the place 
of the first interment. By the original surface-line | 
of the sod, disclosed by the lower gallery, it was| 
further shown that the first interment was in a} 
vault some six feet below the sod-line, over which} 
earth was heaped—probably by carrying it up in| 
leather bags, from the surrounding plain. The per- 
sonage interred—from his ornaments, and the atten- 
tion bestowed in excavating a square vault, lined 
with timber, and covered with stones—was a pa- 
triarch, or ruler of rank. Accumulations of irre-| 
gular artificial strata of yellow and black sand, with | 
carbonaceous appearances, and alkaline and aci- 
dulous properties, denoted the rise of the structure 
through the slow process of the incineration or na- 
tural decay of human bodies. Such was the great 
epoch devoted to these sepulchral labours, that the 
bones had undergone complete decay, and every 
osseous vestige submitted to decomposition, and 
become blended with the earth That the 
earth of this tumulus was highly charged with par- 
ticles of animal matter was shown in a remarkable 
manner, by the vaulted room which was excavated 
and fitted up as a local museum, at the end of the 
lower horizontal gallery formed by Mr. Tomlinson, 


atmospheric air, depended from the roof in white|in tepid water, is introduced at the end of the tube 


Be faithful to| folds, which gave a truly sepulchral appearance to|into the ear, and moved about gently, till the patient 


this vast, damp, and gloomy charnel-house. (Am. |finds, by improved hearing, that it has reached the 
Eth. Trans., vol. i.) A labour in the original con-|position intended for it to occupy. The tube is 
struction of this tumulus, which was thus shared in, |then carefully withdrawn over the thread, the cot- 
by the succeeding generations of a thousand years, |ton-wool, of course, being left on the proper spot 


and which had been gazed at for more than a cen-|in the ear. 


So much of the thread as protrudes is 


tury, (since 1730,) as too stupendous a task for sa-|next cut off or turned in the ear, when the opera- 


an antique monument. A similar process of accu- 
rate observation would doubtless disenchant other 
monuments of western aboriginal art, or forgotten 
labour. 

It was, too, on comparatively elevated and level 
summits of the Grave Creek flats, which present a 
mellow and fertile soil, that the natives had a suit- 
able position for cultivating their favourite grain, 
the zea maize. The same remark may be made of 
the contiguity of the most fertile lands, at the sites 
of the principal western earth-works in the valley 
of the Mississippi and Ohio. By this means, the 
aboriginal population had a means of subsistence 


jand fixity, which the mere labours of the chase fail 


to bestow. 
In the discovery of an antique fort by Dr. John 
Lock, in 1838, on an elevation in Adams county, 


| Ohio, the testimony, drawn from the cortical layers 


of trees found on it, denoted the 12th century as 
the period of its abandonment. In the antique 
garden beds, discovered in Michigan, in 1827, by 
markings in the surface of the soil, bearing de- 
tached trees, (vide vol. i. p. 54,) the date of the 
abandonment of the peculiar species of cultivation 
is denoted by the same kind of testimony to have 
been 1502—being ten years after the discovery of 
St. Domingo by Columbus—a period too early for 
any known or acknowledged European labour in 
that quarter—Virginia not having been discovered 
until eighty-two years later. Nor could these beds 
be attributed to stragglers from the expeditions of 
Narvaez and De Soto, since these were of largely 
subsequent dates, i. e., 1527—1540' 

With regard to the platform mounds, it is the 
recorded tradition of the Muscogus and Appala- 
chian tribes, that these were public works, laid out, 
on the selection of a new site for a town, and en- 

aged in immediately by the whole tribe, to serve 
as the official seat for their chief ruler. (Pickett’s 
Hist. Alabama.) But little absolute art was re- 
quired to build a tumulus—a raised teocalli plat- 
form or earth wall, such as that of Circleville, Ohio. 
The actual place in the heavens of the rising and 
setting of the sun, without marking solstitial 
changes, was sufficient to guide the native builder 
in determining, with general exactitude, the cardi- 
nal points. ‘There is no evidence of any instru- 
mental laying out and surveying of a plan, such as 
the use of a compass presupposes—the only frag- 
ment of this instrument ever discovered in Ameri- 
can antiquities being one of the period of European 
occupancy, which was found with the remains of 


\Gallic colonization, in Onondaga county, New 


York, of the date of about 1655 to 1666. 
(To be continued.) 


Artificial Ears.— Artificial tympanums, for the 
benefit of persons afflicted with deafness, have been 


brought forward during the last few years. The 


in 1838, This vault, in a short period after it was latest of these devices consists in attaching to a 
roofed and finished, revealed the fact that the rains| pellet of cotton-wool a piece of silk or other soft 


falling on the surface and sides of the mound, 
served to precipitate these animal principles. Sink- 
ing through this antique mausoleum of earth for a 
maximum depth of sixty or seventy feet, each par- 
ticle, on reaching the roof of the museum vault be- 


thread, of about three inches in length. The free 
end of the thread is passed through a silver or 
other tube, of small diameter, till the cotton-wool 


- brought against one end of the tube, where it is 


retained by the finger pressing on the thread which 





low, came charged with a subtle white fluid, which, 


projects from the other end of the tube; the cotton- 


vages to perform, thus lost, at once, its wonder asjtion is finished. 


cece lait 
For “The Friend.” 
THE COMET OF 1858. 


Mysterious Wanderer! from some bright sphere, 
Of distance unconceived by mortal powers, 
What mission high and awful sped thee here, 
On wings of flame to this dim orb of ours. 


Gloriously beautiful, that gem-like star, 

With train of graceful curve fur sweeping o’er 
Night's solemn brow, and glittering dark tiar, 
Like jewelled plume thet Ethiop Sultans bore. 


Resplendent stranger! in thy wanderings vast, 
Now first revealed to Earth’s admiring eyes, 
What realms of light ineffable thou’st past, 
What wonders of the high empyrean skies ! 


Transcendent glories, veiled from mortal sight, 
Yet haply ’mongst those things, God hath in store, 
For those who love him, walking in bis light, 

To be a theme of praise forevermore. 


How calm the hush of this autumnal night, 
The soft cool air is perfumed with the breath 
Of dewy flowers, exhaling in thy light 

As precious incense to embalm their death. 


And list! an insect harp is trilling low 

Its vesper hymn, with faint but faultless rhyme, 
Blending in sweet accord its measure slow, 
With the grand marches of yon spheres sublime. 


Sign in the heavens! thus we interpret thee,— 
No less the tiniest thing that creeps or flies, 
Bears on its frame the stamp of Deity, 

Than those grand orbs revolving in the skies. 


Each in creation’s scale, its station keeps, 
From infinite extremes of great or small, 
Sustainéd by a Power that never sleeps,— 
The Great Supreme, whose love is over all. 


So may we walk in our allotted sphere; 
The mind of higher grade, respect the low, 
The low his measure fill, and neither fear 
God will his guardian care and love forego. 8. 
sian 
From Supplement to the N. Orleans Picayune. 
BLESSED BE THY NAME FOREVER. 
Blessed be thy name forever, 
Thou of life the guard and giver; 
Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping, 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
God of stillness and of motion, 
Of the desert and the ocean, 
Of the mountain, rock and river, 
Blessed be thy name forever. 


Thou who slumberest not nor sleepest, 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest ; 
God of evening’s parting ray, 
Of midnight’s gloom, and dawning day 
That rises from the azure sea, 

Like breathings of eternity ; 

tod of life! that fade shall never, 
Blessed be thy name forever. 


——_>oa__ 


EXTRACT. 
Our hearts are fastened to this world 
By strong and endless ties; 
And every sorrow cuts a string, 
and urges us to rise. 


When heaven would kindly set us free, 
And earth’s enchantments end, 

It takes the most effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend. 


-—_»+e 


There are many troubles which may be cured 


"assuming tenuity at the point of contact with the | wool being then, or having been previously wetted |by a good perspiration, and a breath of fresh air. 
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For “The Friend.” 
A Brief Memoir of Solomon Underhill, late of 
Westbury, Long Island. 


(Continued from page 39.) 


About twelve months before his decease, and 
while his case was before the Monthly Meeting, 
being often brought under concern and sorrow on 
account of the state of things in the society, and 
fecling an affectionate desire for the welfare of his 
friends, and for their preservation from the delu- 
sive snares of a crafty adversary, who was en- 
deavouring to draw them into unbelief, he wrote 
an address to the members of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Westbury, dated at Jerusalem, First month, 
22d, 1826. But yielding to discouragements 
arising from his peculiar and trying situation, he 
omitted to circulate it at that time, saying, “ I 
think I now feel easy to leave it with my children, 
to do with as they may judge proper, when I am 
no more.”’ A short time previous to his death he 
expressed a desire that it might not be lost, and it 
being brought to him for examination, he made 
some small additions to it, aud remarked, “ It now 
stands as I wish it. Believing I shall shortly put 
off this tabernacle, I leave it with my children as 
a proof that I do not consider these things, as some 
would persuade us, immaterial matters, but sub- 
jects of the greatest importance. I feel an evi- 
dence to attend my mind that I have not followed 
cunningly devised fables, but substantial truth.” 
He then wrote his name for the last time. The 
Address is as follows :— 

Dear Friends,—Seeing that I am deprived of the 
privilege of offering by way of public testimony 
some impressions that I believe it would have been 
right for me to communicate, I take this way to re- 
lieve my mind; which has often of late, when sit- 
ting with my friends in our meetings, been so clothed 
with heaviness, that I thought I might say with the 
apostle, I despaired of life. During my silent sitting 
in one of these meetings, under great exercise, while 
labouring for resignation, though desirous, if pos- 
sible, to tind out the cause why our assemblies were 
so covered with a gloom, this language of lamenta- 
tion was presented: “The tongue of the sucking 
child cleaveth to the roof of his mouth for thirst; 
the young children ask for bread, and no man break- 
eth it unto them :” I thought it might be said, “ the 
ways of Zion do mourn,” “ and she is in bitter- 
ness ;” and the circumstance of the separate altar 
set up by Jeroboam was revived in my remem- 
brance. A prophet was sent to cry against it in 
the name of the Lord, and the king put forth his 
hand, saying, “lay hold of him;” but finding he 
could not put him in fear with all his threats, his 
speech was turned to smooth words, saying, “ Come 
home with me and refresh thyself and I will give 
thee a reward.” 

He had set up his golden calves in order to fur- 
nish the people with a mode of worship more easy 
to the flesh ; notwithstanding the law of Moses ex- 
pressly says, “‘ Thou shalt not make unto thyself any 
graven image, or the likeness of anything that is 
either in heaven above or in the earth beneath, thou 
shalt not bow down nor worship them.” Although 
so contrary to this known command, it is strange 
to see how soon the house of Israel fell in there- 
with, and was turned aside by the wicked insinua- 
tions of the king, “Behold thy Gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” 
Thus they changed the glory of the inserutable God 
“into the similitude of an ox that eateth grass ;” 


fully believed in the doctrines of the Apostles, and 
as their writings abundantly testify, stood firm in 
the faith once delivered to the saints, even a belief 
in Jesus Christ, that he was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and suffered the ignominious death of the 
cross for our sins, and not for ours only, but for 
the sins of the whole world, a belief in which the 
twelve Apostles appear to have been united, as also 
the four Evangelists who lived about that time, and 
no doubt were better informed of the truth of those 
things than we can be ; and for aught that appears, 
their writings were never called in question by the 
gathered church, but firmly believed in from the 
time they were written, down to the present day— 
is it not marvellous, I say, that any amongst us can 
so far turn aside, as to make no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging, they do not believe him to be the eter- 
nal Word or Son of God? Saying not only in con- 
duct but in language, “ We will not have this man 
to rule over us.” On what, my friends, can their 
hope of salvation be founded, “ seeing there is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved,” but by the name of Jesus? And 
did not Christ tell the Jews, “ If ye believe not that 
I am he, ye shall die in your sins ;” and if you die 
in your sins, “ whither I go ye cannot come.” 

It is indeed a time of much speculation and con- 
troversy, not only amongst us as a people, but others 
also; and there are those up and down, who openly 
acknowledge, that they do not believe in the mira- 
culous conception of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which the Scriptures, both of the Old 
and New Testaments, do so fully and clearly hold 
forth. The prophet Isaiah saith, “ Behold, a vir- 
gin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” “ Unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder, and his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, The Everlast- 
ing Father, The Prince of Peace.” And although 
the babe immortal is revealed in every true believ- 
er; yet if a spiritual birth was all that the prophet 
had reference to, why was the Virgin Mary so par- 
ticularly pointed out? Do we not see that as by 
the deceitfulness of the devil sin entered, and death 
followed, the woman being first in the offence, so, 
a woman was made use of in the restoration. It 
was promised that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head, which I have ever be- 
lieved was confirmed by the angel who appeared to 
the Virgin Mary, and spake of her divine concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost, viz. “ He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Highest, and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David, and he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob forever, and of the increase of his govern- 
ment there shall be no end.” 

Many other Scripture passages of like import 
may be found, but notwithstanding all these, it ap- 
pears there are some, and I fear not a few, who re- 
tain a spirit of unbelief. May such seriously con- 
sider what must be the consequences resulting there- 
from! Doth it not render the Virgin Mary wicked, 
deceitful, and presumptuous beyond anything ever 
known since the creation of the world? We read 
of the presumptuous sin of Ananias and Sapphira, 
who sold their possessions and pretended to have 
laid all at the Apostle’s feet, but secretly kept back 
a part—this was revealed to the Apostle Peter, and 
they were taxed with it; but denying the fact, were 
instantly struck dead. Now I would ask what pro- 


portion do the sins of these two last mentioned, bear 


and however this may appear to many, is it not|to the deception and falsehood of which the Virgin 


equally strange that a people professing, as we do, 


to be the followers of our worthy predecessors, those |by the unbeliever ? 


Mary and her (afterwards) husband are accused 
I think but a smad/ propor- 


deceit to be kept hidden eighteen centuries and 
upwards? 

Concerning the offering of that body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the cross, there are those who 
openly testify that they do not believe he made any 
atonement for the sins of mankind thereby ; of con- 
sequence, those who lived under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation were much more favoured than we are—they 
had a high priest who was permitted to enter into 
the most holy place once a year, and make atone- 
ment for the sins of the people. But if Jesus made 
no atonement, to what does the prophet allude when 
he says, ‘“ He was wounded for our transgressions ; 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we 
are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” The 
angel who appeared to Joseph said, “ Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” And what saith the Apostle, 
“ Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
his own blood, he entered once into the holy place ; 
having obtained eternal redemption for us: for if 
the blood of bulls and of goats and the ashes of an 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the puri- 
fying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood 
of Christ who through the eternal spirit offered him- 
self without spot to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God?” And again, 
citing the Psalmist, he says, ‘‘ Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me;’’ and soon after, “lo, [ come to do thy 
will, O God. He taketh away the first that he may 
establish the second. By the which will we are 
sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all.” 

May those who have been tempted to deny their 
Lord and Master, and to count the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, be enabled to see that it 
is a delusion of the enemy, and to discover the work- 
ings of that seducing spirit, however specious its 
reasonings may appear ; remembering as a caution, 
the language to some in former days, “ Though we 
or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
unto you, than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed.” This was the language 
twice repeated by that eminent apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, to a people who bad embraced the doctrine 
preached by him, and run well for a time; but 
through unwatchfulness, and giving heed to an un- 
sanctified ministry, had lost their good estate. 

The same apostle also addressing himself to the 
elders of the church of Ephesus, gives this charge : 
—“ Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the church of God which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. For I know 
this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock. Also 
of your own selves shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away disciples after them. 
Therefore watch, and remember, that by the space 
of three years I ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears.” 

Oh! saith my soul, that such of us as have known 
the operation of redeeming love, may stand firm in 
the power of it—let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering, that neither the threats, 
the frowns, nor the fair speeches of the deluded sons 
of Nebat, may be able to warp any of us from the 
sure foundation. It is the righteous who shall hold 
on his way, and those of clean hands who grow 
stronger and stronger. I trust and believe, that 
notwithstanding the sincere-hearted have to mourn 


bright sons of the morning, who counted not their|tion. And can we suppose the great Head of the}on account of the great declension from the purity 
lives dear in support of their testimonies; who|Church would suffer such gross wickedness and |of our faith, there are yet those preserved to whom 
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the language of the blessed Master, through his ser-| made at a Yorkshire foxhound kennel. Liberally |alive to the possible profits of a philosophical sug- 


vant John, may be applicable ; viz., “ Thou hast a 
few names even in Sardis, which have not defiled} 
their garments; and they shall walk with me in| 
white, for they are worthy.” 

Sotomon UNDERHILL. 

Jerusalem, First mo. 22d, 1827. 

(To be concluded.) 
wiodelisieane 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of English Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

For centuries the farmers of clay soils had been 
engaged in trying various expedients for saving) 
their corn crops in wet seasons. The land was 
laid up in “lands,” “backs,” or “ steches,” that 
the rain might flow off into intervening surface- 
drains, a few inches deep, and which were formed 
of turf, bushes, and stones. Not unfrequently an 
anxious farmer would traverse his cornfields after 
heavy rains, spud in hand, and try to lead the 
stagnant little pools to the neighbouring ditches. 
In favourable seasons the clay usually gave excel- 
lent crops of corn, but a wet season destroyed the 
husbandman’s hopes. These stiff soils had been 
preferred, until light heath-land had been brought 
by sheepfolding, marling and root-growing into 
profitable culture. The introduction of thorough 
drainage restored them to their ancient pre-emi- 
nence. Hundreds of thousands of acres, formerly 
condemned to remain poor pasture, or to grow at 
long intervals uncertain crops of corn and beans, 
have been laid dry, rendered friable, and brought 
into a regular rotation, in which roots find their 
place. Sheep-stock thrive where previously a few 
dairy-cows starved ; the produce has been trebled, 
the rental raised, and the demand for labour in- 
creased in proportion. In the neighbcurhood of 
Yorkshire manufactories, moorland not worth a 
shilling an acre has been converted into dairy-farms 
worth two pounds. When it is remembered that 
the principle upon which these results depend was 
not enunciated till 1843, it will be seen how rapid 
and mighty has been the recent progress in agri- 
culture. A second public loan of four millions was 
granted in 1856, and it has been estimated that in 
the ten previous years upwards of sixteen millions 
had been invested by the nation, and by private 
companies and individuals, in thorough drainage. 
There is no longer truth in the saying that the 
capital and soil of the country have never been ac- 
quainted. All the branches of farming business 
felt the influence, for the improved stock originated 
by Bakewell, the artificial food raised to feed the 
improved stock, the scientifically constructed drills, 
horse-hoes, and other implements which the Nor- 
folk rotation called into use, all met with an ex- 





tended development in the retentive soils rendered 
kindly by the-use of “ Parkes’ clay pipes.” It will 
usually be found that an advance in one direction 
gives a corresponding impulse in every other. 

The Royal Agricultural Society had an impor- 
tant share in the propagation of the principles of 
thorough drainage, first propounded by their author 
in a complete shape in a lecture at one of their 
meetings at Newcastle. Another great change, 
by a fortunate coincidence, accompanied, or rather 
preceded, the conquest over the clay lands. This 
was the chemical revolution, which gave the farmer 
the use of concentrated portable manures, for sti- 


used on the heaths and wolds of Lincolnshire, it 
was the philosopher’s stone which turned rabbit- 
warrens and grose fox-coverts into fields of gol- 
den grain. — Nelson, one of the late Lord Yar- 
borough’s tenants, used to say, that “he did not 
care who knew that he had made £80,000 out of 
his farm by employing bones before other people 
knew the use of them.” But what succeeded in 
one parish or even in one field often failed in the 
next, and sometimes the farm which had once 
yielded bountifully in return for a dressing of lime 
or gypsum stubbornly refused to respond to a se- 
cond application. Worse than all, the root crop— 
the foundation of the famous Norfolk rotation, the 
wealth of half a dozen counties—began to fail, de- 
voured in tender infancy by the fly; and, without the 
turnip, where was the food for sheep and winter- 
fed cattle? The philosopher came to the assistance 
of the farmer, and rescued him by timely aid from 
the difficulties which beset him. Nitrate of soda 
and guano were imported, superphosphate of lime 
from bones was invented ; and agricultural chemis- 
try, having earned the place of a practical, that is, 
a profitable science, the anomalies in connection 
with the use of lime, chalk, gypsum, &c., were mas- 
tered and explained by the joint exertions of the 
farmer and his new ally the chemist. 

Nitrate of soda was imported from Peru and 
sold in small quantities by an agricultural manure- 
dealer somewhere about 1835, and in the same 
year a cargo of guano was consigned to — My- 
ers, a Liverpool merchant. Guano (of any agri- 
cultural value) is the dung of sea-fowl feeding on 
fish in a zone where rain rarely falls. The guano 
of the Peruvian Islands was protected in the time 
of the Incas by special laws. In 1609 its proper- 
ties were fully described in a work published in 
Lisbon by Garcilasso de la Vega, but this precious 
fertilizer was neglected in Europe until the date of 
— Myers’ importation, when investigations into 
the chemistry of agriculture, commenced by Sir 
Humphrey Davy with very little practical effect dur- 
ing his lifetime, and carried on by continental phi- 
losophers, were beginning to bear fruit. Guano, 
although incredulously received by farmers in 1836, 
was eagerly accepted by the dealers in artificial 
manures, and sold, either in a pure state or under 
a special name, mixed with less active ingredients. 
In 1843, a store inferior to that of Peru having 
been discovered on the Ichaboe Islands, on the 
coast of Africa, 1100 feet long, 400 broad, and on 
an average 35 feet deep, the whole was removed 
before the close of 1844, and realized upwards of 
a million sterling. Three years previously, an ar- 
ticle of forty-three pages, from the German of Dr. 
Charles Sprengel, appeared in the first volume of 
the “ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,” 
in which, though every kind of animal manure was 
described, guano only received a passing mention 
as a curiosity, and no note to supply the deficiency 
was attached by the editor; so little was it then 
known to the most intelligent cultivators, and so 
speedily had the knowledge of its value spread in 
the interval. This single fact would alone show 
that we had reached a new era in the history of 
farming. 

In 1840, before the farming public had become 
accustomed to these imported manures, Professor 
Liebig suggested that the fertilizing power of bone 


gestion. A carboy of sulphuric acid was easily 
poured over a few bushels of ground bones, and 
soon Suffolk drills, charged with superphosphate 
and guano, were sent to teach farmers that if they 
wished to grow great root-crops there was some- 
thing to be added to the invaluable “muck.” 

One of the first to experiment upon the new ma- 
nure, and then to manufacture it on a large scale, 
was J. B. Lawes, a Hertfordshire squire and 
scientific chemist. He was followed by — Purser, 
of London, who began, in 1843, with a single car- 
boy of sulphuric acid, price 10s., and has since fre- 
quently purchased ten thousand carboys at one 
time. At Southampton, a few years later, Messrs. 
Dixon and Cardus made an excellent speculation 
by a contract with the Government of Buenos Ay- 
res for the exclusive right of exporting the charred 
flesh and ashes of joints of meat burned for want 
of other fuel on the treeless Pampas, to boil down 
the tallow. This animal refuse, the accumulation 
of a quarter of a century, when treated with sul- 
phuric acid, is converted into valuable superphos- 
phate. But although every quarter of the globe, 
even battlefields, were ransacked for bones, the 
supply was insufficient, and some new resource was 
required in order to keep down the price. 

‘The chemists having so far done their part, the 
next contribution to the progress of agriculture 
came from geologists. Professor Henslow, whose 
great acquirements as a botanist had not prevented 
his attending to other branches of science, had no- 
ticed in 1842 some nodules at Felix Stowe, on the 
coast of Suffolk. In 1843, haunted with the idea 
that they were something of importance, he return- 
ed to Felix Stowe, collected a quantity of them, 
and placed them in the hands of — Potter for 
analysis. The analysis showed them to be fossils, 
commonly called coprolites, on the supposition that 
they consisted of animal excrement, and containing 
from 50 to 55 per cent. of phosphate of lime. From 
this discovery Professor Henslow might have rea- 
lized a considerable fortune. The quarry of co- 
prolites was to be had at a common rent, and there 
were manure manufacturers prepared to pay for 
the information, but he “did not consider such a 
course consistent with his position as a man of sci- 
ence and a clergyman,” and after keeping silence 
on the subject for some months at the request of 
— Potter, “who wished to have the chance of 
availing himself of the discovery,” he gave the re- 
sults of his investigation to J. B. Lawes, who 
made the superphosphate obtained from coprolites 
the subject of a patent, which he was not able to 
maintain. Subsequently beds of coprolites were 
discovered in Cambridgeshire, Hampshire, and Dor- 
setshire, and further investigations in Norway 
placed — Lawes in the exclusive possession of 
great beds of a mineral, called apatite, rich in 
phosphates—of which he imports whole cargoes for 
his manufactory at Bow, near London. The super- 
phosphate of lime, however, produced from fossils 
being much less soluble than that from fresh bones, 
can only be usefully applied when mixed in mode- 
rate proportions with the latter. 

(To be continued.) 
comics 

The Dollar Mark, [$]—Writers are not agreed 
as to the derivation of the sign to represent dollars. 
Some say that it comes from the letters U. 8., after 


mulating the growth of crops in a degree unknown| manure would be increased by the application of|the adoption of the Federal currency, and which 
to the preceding gencration. Previous to 1835, as/sulphuric acid, and the consequent production of|afterward, in the hurry of writing, were run into 


nearly as we can fix the date, agriculturists, in ad- 
dition to farmyard dung or night-soil, employed 
as manures, lime, chalk, gypsum, marl, soot, salt 
saltpetre, rape-cake, and bones. 


superphosphate of lime. There have been periods 
in our history when a book like that of Liebig 
would never have travelled further than the libra- 


one another, the U being made first and S over it. 
Others say that it is derived from the contraction of 
the Spanish word pesos, “ dollars ;” others, from 


The discovery of| ries of our men of science ; but in 1840, we had in|the Spanish /wetes, “hard,” to distinguish silver 


the fertilizing properties of bone was accidentally|our dealers in manures a commercial class keenly|from paper money. The more probable éxplana- 
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tion is, that it is a modification of the figure 8, and 
denotes a piece of eight vea/s, or, as the dollar was 
It was then de- 


formerly called, a prece of eight. 
siguated by the figures 8-8. 


8 ee 


The following is from a recent letter of Charles 


Mackay to the London Il/ustrated News :— 

On my first arrival at New Orleans, L lingered 
for a few moments at the open door of a slave de- 
pot, without daring to go in, lest I should be sus- 
pected of espionage, or mere curiosity, and expel- 
led. But seeing among the company an eminent 
merchant of New York, whose friendship I had 
been fortunate enough to make, and whom I kuew 
to be no slave dealer or supporter of slavery, I 
walked in, and joined his party, drawn thither like 
myself by curiosity. On one side of the room, 
the male slaves, with clean linen and shining new 
hats and boots, were arranged; and, on the other 
side, the females were disposed in their best attire, 
most of them exceedingly neat, but some bedizened 
with ribbons, of colours more flaring and tawdry 
than elegant or appropriate. I was immediately 
beset with entreaties to purchase. 

“Buy me,” said a young negress, who spoke 
French, and no English; “I am a good cook and 
a good needle-woman. Buy me.” 

“Buy me,”’ said another, in the same language ; 
“T am accustomed to children, and can make my- 
self useful in the nursery.” 

I felt a sensation somewhat similar to that of 
the first qualm of sea-sickness, to be so addressed 
by my fellow creatures—a feeling of nausea, as if 
I were about to be ill. I told the poor woman 
that I was a stranger, who had not come to buy. 
But they were incredulous; and when at last con- 
vineed, they returned to their seats with a sigh and 
an expression of deep disappointment on their dark 
and good-humoured features, I entertained such 
a hatred of slavery, that, had it been in my power 
to abolish it in one instant off the face of the earth 
by the mere expression of my will, at that instant 
slavery would have ceased to exist. 

I then walked to the male side of the slave 
mart, where I was beset by similar entreaties, 
urged in every variety of tone and manner, and 
by almost every variety of labourer and handi- 
craftsmen. Some were accustomed to the cotton, 
and some to the sugar plantation; some were car- 
penters, some gardeners, some coachmen, some 
barbers, some waiters—but all equally anxious to 
be sold. One man—who, to my inexperienced 
eyes, seemed as white as myself, and whom I at 
once put down in my own mind as an Irishman of 
the purest quality, of the county of Cork—got up 
from his seat as I passed, and asked me to buy 
him. 

“Tam a good gardener, your honour, said he, 
with an unmistakeable brogue; “I am also a bit 
of a carpenter, and can look after the horses, and 
do any sort of a job about the house.” 

“But you are joking,” said I, “you are an 
Irishman ?” 

“ My father was an Irishman,” he said. 

At this moment the slave-dealer, and owner of 
the depot, came up. 

“Ts there not a mistake here?” I inquired. 
“This is a white man.” 

“His mother was a nigger,” he replied. “ We 
have sometimes much whiter men for sale than he 
is. Look at his hair and lips. ‘here is no mis- 
take about him.” 

Again the sickness came over me, and I longed 
to get into the open air to breathe a purer atmo- 
sphere. 

“T would like to buy that man, and set him 
free,” I said to one of our party. 





































lowest and most miserably-paid occupations.” 


negroes.” 
“ What questions,” said I. 
whether they prefer freedom or slavery ?” 
“T don’t mean that,” he replied. 


to eat and drink while they are with me?” 


of comprehending it. 


this hereafter. 
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which must be deferred to a future time. 


many. 





our system. ‘The orbits of those in regular attend- 
eccentric, and to extend such an immense distance 
into space, as to expose them to the liability of be- 


of the fixed stars, and leaving our system alto- 
gether. In a similar manner, this comet is sup- 
posed to be one which, having hitherto been a 
courtier, as it were, of some other one of the hier- 
archy of suns, has now come within the vortex 
of our own, and been by his attraction, annexed 
from henceforth to our particular system. It was 
first discovered about six months since, with the 
telescope, by Dr. Donati, whose name it bears, 
and who calculated the elements of its orbit, and 
predicted its present appearance. It has for seve- 
ral weeks past been advancing directly towards 
our earth, and will pass us at the distance of fifty- 
five millions of miles. The planet Venus will be 
approached by it to within a less distance, some 
eight and a half millions of miles; but the attrac- 
tion of that sphere may probably lessen this dis- 
tance, and it is by no means impossible that she 
may be temporarily enveloped in its train. From 
the fact of the brightest stars being telescopically 
visible through even the nuclei, (or starlike heads,) 
of the densest comets, as well as from calculations, 


it has been concluded that they are composed of 


vapour so thin that the only effect likely to result 
to a planet from any such collision, would be a 


slight increase of fog and dampness, and a parti-|jection from the nucleus being evident from night 


“You would do him no good,” was the reply. 
“ A manumitted slave has seldom any self-reliance 
or energy. Slavery so degrades and cripples the 
moral faculties of the negroes, that they require 
the crutch, even in freedom, and cannot walk alone. 
They find it impossible to compete with the poor 
whites, and, if left to themselves, sink into the 


“You are an Englishman and a traveller,” 
said the slave-dealer, “and I should be much ob- 
liged to you if you would put any questions to the 


“Shall I ask them 


“ Ask them 
whether I do not treat them well—whether I am 
not kind to them—whether they do not have plenty 


I told him I had no doubt of the fact ; that they 
looked clean, comfortable, and well-fed ; but—and 
in that “but” lay the whole case, though the wor- 
thy dealer of New Orleans was totally incapable 





We have been informed that the Yearly Mect- 
ing of Ministers and Elders was held on Seventh- 
day, the 2d inst., and the meeting for discipline 
commenced on the 4th, and concluded on the 7th. 
We have not heard its comparative size, nor re- 
ceived the minutes of its proceedings, an account of 
The 
preserving power of the Head of the Church is re- 
presented as having been experienced among them, 
raising thankful acknowledgments in the hearts of 


The comet at present so beautifully visible in the 
heavens, is one that has hitherto been a stranger to 


ance on our sun are known, some of them, to be so 


ing drawn into the vortex of the attraction of others 
























cular se¢ and increased strength in the currents of 
wind during its stay. ‘Two other comets, at pre- 
sent invisible to the naked eye, are now in the 
heavens, both being regular attendants of our sys- 
tem. ‘The period of that known as Encké’s, is 
three and oue-third years. The length of the train 
of the one now visible, Donati’s, is fifteen millions 
of miles. In addition to these, the great comet 
which alarmed Europe in the thirteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, is now looked for, its period not 
having been precisely calculated, but supposed to be 
some three hundred years. May we not acknow- 
ledge it as a privilege granted by our Creator, that 
we mortals are permitted thus to contemplate un- 
derstandingly, this wonderful and glorious evi- 
dence of His power. 

The most reasonable supposition hitherto ad- 
vanced as to the nature of comets seems to be, that 
the nucleus is composed of liquid or very dense 
gaseous substance, and that the tail is given off 
from this by evaporation as it approaches the sun, 
and is composed of very thin vapor. The sub- 


The same feeling seems to| joined observations by Professor Bond of Harvard 
exist all through the slave States; but more of| College, favour this supposition, and seem to indi- 


cate an action much resembling that of boiling, to 
be going on at the nucleus. 

“ Since the 28th of June, the present comet has 
been constantly watched with the great refractor 
of the Observatory of Harvard College. The ex- 
traordinary phenomena developed during this 
period ; in the nucleus and surrounding region, 
have scarcely been paralleled in astronomical his- 
tory. 

“For many weeks succeeding its first discovery, 
the comet exhibited an appearance not uncommon 
in bodies of its class, excepting the single fact of 
its being visible at all from the immense distance 
of more than two hundred millions of miles, at 
which it was placed from the earth. It was a mass 
of faint diffused nebulosity surrounding a star-like 
centre, far beyond the reach of any but superior 
telescopic vision. 

“In perfect accordance with its predicted course 
it continued to increase in brightness, and, on the 
19th of July, it already surpassed the average of 
telescopic comets, but the first traces of a tail were 
not noticed until the 20th of August. On the 29th, 
it was visible to the naked eye, and a train of two 
degrees in length could be discerned in the comet 
seeker. The intense central light at this time was 
about five thousand miles in diameter. 

“The curvature of the tail was noticed on the 
morning of the 6th of September. It is highly 
probable, from this observation, that the plane of 
curvature does not lie in the plane of the orbit, as 
has commonly been supposed, for had this been the 
case, from the position of the earth at that date, 
being close to the line of nodes, the tail ought to 
have been seen straight. 

“ On the 20th, the first of a series of extraordi- 
nary phenomena manifested itself in the region con- 
tiguous to the nucleus. A crescent shaped outline, 
obseure and very narrow, was interposed, like a 
screen, between the nucleus and the sun; within 
this, instead of a softly blended nebulous light, in- 
dicative of an undisturbed condition of equilibrium, 
the mass was in a state of apparent commotion, as 
though upheaved by the action of violent internal 
forces. On the 23d, two dark outlines were traced 
more than half way round the nucleus, and on the 
next evening still another. Each of these was evi- 
dently the outer boundary of a luminous envelope, 
the brightest being that nearest the nucleus, 

“On the 25th, four envelopes were seen, and 
others have subsequently been formed, almost 
under the eye of the observer, their motion of pro- 
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to night. The rapidity of their formation, and the 
enormous extent to which they are ultimately ex- 
panded, are phenomena extremely difficult to ex- 
plain. The scene of chaotic confusion presented 
within the inmost envelope can only be accounted 
for as the result of sudden and violent disruptions 
from the central body, projecting immense volumes 
of its luminous substance towards the sun, which, 
by some unknown law, are in turn repelled by that 
body, and driven off to the distant regions of space, 
forming the vast train of light so characteristic of 
these mysterious bodies. 

“It is probable that the comet has now passed 
its maximum of brightness, although the length of 
the tail may be on the increase for some days to 
come. Whether we are yet to witness the inverse 


operation of the reconstruction of the nucleus by 
the subsidence of the envelopes, and of the material 
of the tail, upon it, or whether it is incapable of re- 
_ Storation to its original condition, are interesting 
subjects of speculation ; the latter, however, would 
seem to be the most likely of the two alternatives. 
“Harvard College Observatory, Oct. 8, 1858.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to Ninth mo. 28th. 

The English papers publish an official synopsis of the 
treaty with China. It contains fifty-six articles, and a 
separate article provides that two millions of taels shall 
be paid on account of the British losses at Canton, and 
two millions of taels on account of the expenses of the 
war. The British forces are not to be withdrawn from 
Canton until those sums are paid ia full. The main fea- 
tures of the treaty were already known. 

The new telegraph cable between England and Hol- 
land, which has been successfully laid down, is the 
heaviest yet submerged, weighing 1260 tons, although 
the distance is only 140 miles. The connection between 
the submarine telegraph and the Foreign Office, London, 
has been completed, and messages can now be received 
direct by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from 
the various British embassies throughout Europe, and 
vice versa. The Secretary for India will also receive his 
despatches from the Governor-General at the India House 
direct. 

Later news had been received from India. The Pun- 
jaub, Bombay, and Madras presidencies were tranquil. 
The Gwalior rebels had been defeated by the British 
forces on the 17th of Eighth mo. The British loss was 
trifling, but it is stated that seven hundred of the natives 
were killed. Two thousand more troops have been or- 
dered to India. 

The States General of Holland was opened by the King 
in person on the 20th ult. In his address the King ex- 
pressed a hope that the States General would receive 
favourably the measures concerted to abolish slavery 
in the Dutch Colonies. 

Accounts from Spain represent the country as quiet. 
The dissolution of the Cortes has given great satisfaction 
to the members of the Liberal party. The Minister of 
Marine had been to Cadiz to superintend the despatch of 
troops and ships to Cuba to act against Mexico, and it 
appears from the language of all the Ministerial journals, 
that the government has resolved to delay no longer in 
exacting reparation from that republic. 

The Invalide Russe announces that it is in contempla- 
tion to unite Europe with America by a telegraph across 
the Russian possessions. The Telegraph now extending 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, is to be continued to the 
frontiers of China. 

It has been decided that the King of Prussia is not to 
abdicate, but is to give his brother, the Prince of Prus- 
sia, the regency. The King can assume his full power, 
should he recover his physical and mental health. 

The Liverpool cotton market was quiet, and prices 
without material change. The Manchester advices were 
favourable. The market for breadstuffs was dull. Bul- 
lion continued to accumulate in the Bank of England, 
and a further reduction of the rate of interest by the 
Bank was anticipated. Consols, 98}. 

CUBA.—A terrible disaster occurred in the city of 
Havana on the 29th ult. From some unknown cause, 
the naval magazine containing an immense quantity of 
powder, shells and rockets, was exploded, shaking the 
whole city, and causing a great loss of life. Twenty- 
eight persons were killed, and one hundred and five 
wounded. A great number of buildings were demo- 
lished, and it is feared that many persons are buried un- 


der the ruins. The investigation into the cause of the 
disaster has been fruitless, none of those in the maga- 
zine or its vicinity having survived the explosion. 

AFRICA.—Cape Town dates to Eighth mo. 12th have 
been received. Difficulties had arisen between the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese authorities, relative to the Mozam- 
bique channel, A small cutter, from Natal, while trad- 
ing on the east coast, had been seized by the Portuguese. 
The crew had been sent to Mozambique, and placed in 
charge of the British Consul, who demanded the boat 
and cargo unsuccessfully. He had left for England to 
represent the case to the foreign office. 

UNITED STATES.— Warlike Expedition to Paraguay. 
—An expedition is being organized by the United States 
government against Paraguay, consisting of sixteen ves- 
sels carrying two hundred and five guns, and a land and 
naval force of 2800 men and officers. It is alleged that 
an American vessel called the Water Witch, was wan- 
tonly fired upon while surveying the Parana river, and 
that the property of United States citizens resident in 
Paraguay, has been seized and taken from them by the 
local authorities. Redress having been refused for these 
grievances, our government has concluded to send this 
expedition with the understanding, that peaceful nego- 
tiation will first be tried; if this fails, the stronger argu- 
ment of force will probably be resorted to. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 411—a decrease of 
thirteen compared with the previous week. The value 
of the imports from foreign countries at the port of New 
York since the first of the year, amounts to $116,025,489, 
which is $73,217,183 less than for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. The celebrated Crystal Palace was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire on the afternoon of the 5th inst. 
The annual exhibition of the American Institute was be- 
ing held at the time, and the building was full of valua- 
ble and beautiful goods, which with some very trifling 
exceptions, were entirely consumed. There were about 
two thousand persons in the building immediately before 
the fire, all of whom, it is believed, succeeded in making 
their escape. The total value of the edifice with its con- 
tents, was probably little less than a million of dollars, 
but a small portion of which was insured. The fire was 
probably the work of an incendiary. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 154. Under five 
years of age, 62. On the 9th instant, wheat was quoted 
at $1.28, for red, and $1.35 a $1.40, for white; Indian 
corn, 88 cts. a 93 cts. 

New Orleans.—The yellow fever continues unabated. 
The following notice is inserted in some of the news- 
papers of the large cities:—“ The Howard Association 
of New Orleans deem it their duty to inform the coun- 
try that the prolonged existence of yellow fever, and the 
present great mortality, are solely owing to the influx of 
strangers, who rapidly fall victims. Timely notice will 
be issued by the Association of the decadence and dis- 
appearance of the epidemic. 

California.—The first overland mail from California 
has been received at St. Louis. The time occupied in 
making the journey, was twenty-three days and four 
hours. On the arrival of the mail at St. Louis, John 
Butterfield, President of the Overland Mail Company, 
transmitted a message to President Buchanan, informing 
him of the safe arrival of the train. The President's re- 
ply is as follows:— 

“ Wasuineton, Oct. 9, 1858. 

“John Butterfield, President of the Overland Mail 
Company,—Your despatch has been received. I cor- 
dially congratulate you upon the result. Itis a glorious 
triumph for civilization and the Union. Settlements will 
soon follow the course of the road, and ‘ the East and the 
West’ will be bound together by a chain of living Ame- 
ricans which can never be broken.” 

The news from Frazer’s river is unimportant. The 
water was still too high for successful mining purposes. 

Arizona.—A large political convention met at Mezitla 
on the 3d of Ninth month last. The delegates, it is 
stated, represented about ten thousand persons. Reso- 
lutions were passed calling on Congress to organize the 
territory at an early day, determining not to send mem- 
bers to the Legislature of New Mexico, and to hold a 
new election for delegate to Congress, in order to show 
the largely increased vote since last year. Considera- 
ble emigration was coming into Arizona from Texas and 
the Southern States, as well as from the North-west. 

Minister to Spain.—William Preston, of Kentucky, for- 
merly a member of Congress, has been appointed U. 8. 
Minister to the Court of Madrid. He has accepted the 
appointment, and will soon depart for Spain. 

The Law for the Protection of Steamboat Passengers, 
has greatly diminished the loss of life and property on 
our rivers. For five years previous to its passage, the 
number of steamboat explosious was 50, with the loss of 
1571 lives. For the five years since its passage, the 
number of explosions has been 7, and the loss of life from 


all disasters 346. A similar law to be enacted by this and 
other governments, the commerce of which forms a large 
part of its trade, might be advantageously extended to 
steamships upon the Atlantic. 

Twelve Cast Iron Columns, said to be the largest in the 
United States, are now in process of construction at Cin- 
cinnati. They are each fifty feet in height, four feet two 
inches in diameter, weigh between 200 and 300 tons, 
and will cost about $30,000. They are designed for the 
State House, Madison, Wis. 

U. S. Camels.—Forty-nine of the camels belonging to 
the United States, are now at Camp Verde, sixty miles 
from San Antonio. Only one of those imported has died, 
while ten have been added by birth. The American born 
camels thrive well and promise to be equal in all respects 
to those imported. 

Pensacola, Florida.—The new custom-house at Pen- 
sacola, Florida, has just been completed at a cost of 
$60,000. The amount of revenue collected at that port 
for 1857, was $478; the cost of collecting the same 
$3012. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 229 8. Eighth street, 
and No. 724 Market street; William Bettle, No. 426 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 26 8. Third street; John C. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street, and No. 321 N. Front street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 Race street, and No. 117 Chest- 
nut street; Townsend Sharpless, No. 26 West Penn 
Square, and N. W. corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets ; 
John M. Whitall, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 
Race street ; Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Joln C. Allen, Wil- 
liam Bettle, and John M. Whitall. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthiug- 
ton, M. D. 


WANTED. 


A Competent Teacher is wanted for Friends’ School 
at Medford, N.J. Application to be made to Zebedee 
Haines, Isaac H. Haines, Samuel H. Roberts, Medford, 
N. J., or John 8. Stokes, No. 508 Noble street, Philada. 


WANTED. 


A Competent Male Teacher is wanted for Friends’ 
School at Pine Grove, N. Jersey. 
Early application may be made to 
Wituiam Evans, 
Amos Evens, 
Samuet B. Evens. 
Address—Marlton P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


Ninth mo. 30th, 1858. 


WANTED. 


A young man, to assist in teaching some of the pri- 
mary branches. One desirous of assisting part of the 
time, and pursuing his studies the remainder of the day, 
would be preferred. Apply to Ricnarp J. ALLEN, 

Haddonfield, N. J. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under-named friends, viz. : 

James Eaten, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvuet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Cops, 8. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 


Diep, at the residence of her brother-in-law, near 
Paoli, Chester county, on the 19th ult., Frances B., 
daughter of Thomas McCollin, aged 31 years ; a member 
of Goshen Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend had been 
favoured, for some time previous to ber decease, to see 
the necessity of a preparation for the solemn change that 
awaited her, and which often comes upon the thought- 
less unawares. When suddenly prostrated on what 
proved to be her dying bed, she passed through great 
mental conflict, after which she was mercifully favoured 
with an assurance, that her warfare was accomplished, 
and her iniquities pardoned. Under a precious sense 
whereof, she was enabled to exclaim, “ My Saviour died 
for me, and I know that I shall not be left.” 

——, at her residence in New London, Chester county, 
on the Ist instant, Mary, widow of the late Mark Fell, in 
the 76th year of her age; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





